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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


see Chicago Convention, whose completed action we had 

hoped to announce a week ago, finished its session on Mon- 
day of the present week, having sat, like the Convention of 1880, 
for six days. Of its outcome, especially as to candidates, we speak 
elsewhere at some length. The selection of General Harrison as 
the candidate for President was made on Monday afternoon, upon 
the eighth ballot, when he received 544 out of 830 votes, 118 be- 
ing cast for Senator Sherman, 100 for Governor Alger, 59 for Judge 
Gresham, and 9 scattering. The name of Senator Allison was 
withdrawn at the close of the seventh ballot, and nearly the 
whole of his support went to General Harrison, 22 out of the 26 
delegates from Iowa taking this course. 

Looking for a moment at the seventh ballot,—the next to the 
final one,—in which General Harrison had 278 votes, it will be 
easily seen how strong he was in those States which felt that they 
would have a severe struggle with the opposing party. The fol- 
lowing will show this at a glance: 


Total Vote Harrison 
New York, a 72 
Indiana, 30 29 
Wisconsin, 2 20 
New Jersey, 18 10 
New Hampshire, 8 8 
California, 16 15 
Connecticut, 12 4 
Totals 178 158 


In these seven States, recognized as the most closely disputed, 
and indeed the only ones of that class in the North, General Har- 
rison received more than fifteen-seventeenths of their strength ; 
while more than five-ninths of his entire support came from them. 
It was an emphatic testimony to their confidence in him as a 
strong candidate. 





TIME and space are not at command this week, for an ade- 
quate discussion of the Chicago platform. But in brief we say of 
it, broadly and emphatically, that it is straightforward, sound, 
and strong. It presents the issue which really is pending,— 
whether the United States shall be an independent nation or a 
European dependency. As it asserts in one place, “ The Presi- 
dent and his party serve the interests of Europe: we will support 
the interests of America.” 

Confessing that the Chicago candidates are clean and fit men, 
the journals of the Opposition propose to fight them on the eco- 
nomic issue. What could be better? What could be more sure 
to end in the triumph of the American principle? Let us, by all 
means, have an open and direct contest on the question whether 
the duties on foreign goods shall be high enough to protect Amer- 
ican industry. 





As the readers of THE AMERICAN are well aware, the nom- 
inations made at Chicago do not awaken in us any emotion 
akin to disappointment or chagrin. For at least five years Mr. 
Harrison has been presented in these columns as a desirable can- 
didate for the Presidency. On the 15th of December, 1883, we 
mentioned him as the one western man most to be thought of 
beside Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Evarts. On March Ist, 1884, we 
quoted from an interview of the owner of THE AMERICAN, in 
which Mr. Harrison’s was specified as the best name before the 
party. And in an article on ‘The Republican Nomination,” a 
week later, we said that no possible candidate seemed to present 
so many points of encouragement as did General Harrison, of 
Indiana. We supported his candidacy up to the moment of Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination. When the defeat we feared but labored to 





avert had occurred, we again put forward his name, describing 
him, March 28, 1885, as “the one man who could have been 
elected by the Republicans last November.” Of our course since 
that time, we need not speak. We have at all times favored such 
a result as the Convention has reached, and we rejoice now in a 
selection which we are sure will be the first step to a Republican 
victory. 





A LARGE body of our Democratic friends, about a quarter of 
a century ago, were in the habit of remarking that they now had 
sundry bodies of Republicans “just where they wanted them.” 
These remarks generally followed a masterly withdrawal toward 
the rear, and seldom were justified by the news of the succeeding 
days. This old habit has become inveterate, and whenever the 
Republicans have put forward a candidate for the presidency, 
our political unfriends are at once of the mind that they have 
got us just where they want us, and that we hardly could have 
made a worse selection. Curiously enough they were least of 
this mind in 1884, when they were given their one chance to win. 
Whoever was nominated at Chicago, was sure to be the ‘‘ worst 
choice that could be made” with the average Democrat, although 
a few, like Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, regard it as a very good one, 
and think that it can be beaten only if the Democrats are strong 
enough to beat anybody the Republicans may propose. 

The nomination of Mr. Harrison means business, not ‘ mag- 
netism.” A candidate of spotless public and private record, a 
man who has served his country in every emergency with honor 
and at the sacrifice of his personal interests, a Republican who 
entirely represents the principles of his party, has been put in 
nomination for a hard fight on lines of principle not merely of per- 
sonal popularity. The conspicuous failure of our Democratic 
friends to get up any enthusiasm except for the tail of the ticket 
does not promise that there is to be very much of the personal 
element in the campaign on their side. We have a candidate 
who will wear well, both in the campaign and in the White 
House. If our opponents think their man the better of the two, 
we should like to be informed in what element of personal char- 
acter, or in what popular qualities, Grover Cleveland is to be 
named before Benjamin Harrison. 





IT would be a very worthy effort, and a very creditable re- 
sult, to make the Pennsylvania majority for Harrison and Pro- 
tection a round one hundred thousand. Why not? 





WHILE a great part of those Republicans who went over to 
Mr. Cleveland in 1884 have come back to the Republican party, 
and others are coming, there have been but two public defections 
from it this year. One of these is the Providence Journul, which 
has been on the fence for more than a year, and now goes to its 
own place among the Free Traders. The other, we greatly regret 
to say, is Mr. Seth Low, of Brooklyn. He finds himself no longer 
in harmony with his party on the Tariff question, and therefore he 
will not support the ticket. We had hoped for a brilliant future for 
Mr. Low, but this puts an end to such hopes. He has gone to 
join a party which has no use for him or any man of his type. 
We ascribe his conversion to honest conviction, but we think its 
growth has been favored by his social environment and the rough 
treatment be received at the hands of the Brooklyn Republicans. 

Wecongratulate both the editor of the Journal and Mr. Low 
on the entire absence of dishonest pretense in their action. Un- 
like many of the Mugwumps of 1884, they do not pretend to dis- 
trust the candidate, when really they are out of agreement with the 
party. We may observe in this connection that there is probably 
not one of the Pennsylvania bolters of 1884 who does not now 
support General Harrison. 
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Mr. SECRETARY FAIRCHILD thinks he has had very hard usage 
at the hands of Mr. Curtis and some others of his associates in the 
Civil Service Reform Association. ‘These gentlemen have been 
charging him with removing and retaining persons in the New 
York Custom House for improper and in some cases political rea- 
sons, the facts alleged to his discredit having been brought to light 
by the Senate Committee, of which Mr. Hale ischairman. In sev- 
eral of the cases specified Mr. Fairchild seems to make a very 
good defense ; in others he has no better ground for defending his 
procedure than his own opinion as to the facts. But there are two 
facts to be alleged in exculpation of Mr. Curtis and others who 
have judged him with severity. The first is that Mr. Fairchild of- 
fered no such defense as this when these charges were laid before 
the Senate Committee. Does Mr. Fairchild regard Mr. Curtis and 
the Civil Service Reform Association as more important than the 
Senate of the United States ? 

The second is that Mr. Fairchild is in such bad company that 
there is a strong presumption against his innocency of such 
charges. Three years ago Mr. Curtis and his friends were dis- 
posed to take it for granted that Mr. Cleveland and his associates 
in the Cabinet were not the men to do anything inconsistent with 
the principles of Reform. But just about the time Mr. Fairchild 
stepped from a subordinate position into Mr. Manning’s seat, the 
reformers began to be doubtful of the soundness of this assump- 
tion. They now have got so far to the other side that—as the 
Evening Post admits—they find a presumption that every one in 
the administration isunsound. So when discharged employés tell 
a story to Mr. Fairchild’s discredit, they are disposed to think that 
even a member of their Association is contaminated as soon as he 
joins Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. 





THERE is something of a contrast in the position before the 


public of the Superintendents of Public Schools in this city and - 


New York. Mr. Jasper in New York has just been on trial for 
incompetency and mismanagement of his office, and although he 
has been acquitted by a majority of the Board of Education, the 
public is very far from being satisfied with the result. It is espec- 
ially noted that he avoided answering certain questions which 
were meant to test his familiarity with the theory of education 
and the literature of his profession. In this city, Mr. MacAlister 
is asked to meet a number of our leading citizens, who express 
their satisfaction with his labors in behalf our school system by 
tendering a sum of money sufficient to defray the expenses of a 
trip to Europe. The reason of the difference is found in the char- 
acter of the two men. Mr. Jasper is a man whose selection was 
a part of the machine politics of his native city. When the office 
fell vacant, it went to the grammar school principal who had the 
strongest political backing. When Philadelphia had to select a 
Superintendent, the Board of Education looked over the whole 
country to find the best man they could get, and they found him 
in Milwaukee. A few people protested against going so far afield, 
but public opinion sustained the choice. 

Mr. MacAlister has been found an admirable man for the re- 
sponsible place he fills. No one who knows what the school sys- 
tem of Philadelphia was before he came but must congratulate 
him on his success in bringing order out of confusion, reducing 
the work required of the pupils to a more reasonable measure, and 
giving a wiser direction to the curriculum of study. He now has 
approached by far the most difficult and painful part of his task— 
the elimination of incompetent and superannuated teachers from 
the working force of the schools. This and the effort to make the 
High School of real use to the city are matters in which Mr. Mac- 
Alister will need the support of an aroused public opinion ; and 
this solid expression of regard comes very opportunely to 
strengthen his hands. It is understood that he will use his trip 
abroad to further familiarize himself with educational methods 


there. 





THE death of Judge John Trunkey, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, (at London, on the 24th inst.), is a real loss to the 





State. He was a sound lawyer, and an impartial judge, firmly 
grounded on the principles of a government by the people and for 
the people. The vacancy on the Supreme bench thus created will 
be filled at the election next November, and there will be, conse- 
quently, two judges to be chosen,—nominations having already 
been made for the vacancy to be made by the expiration of Judge 
Gordon’s term. Under the constitution, when two judges are 
chosen at the same time, each voter will cast his ballot for but 
one, so that the practical outcome must be the election of the two 
candidates already named,—Judge Mitchell, by the Republicans, 
and Judge McCollum, by the Democrats. 





THE city of Elizabeth in New Jersey at last has succeeded in 
effecting a settlement with its creditors, which may be regarded 
as its emergence out of a condition of bankruptcy. The place has 
suffered from the social and financial derangement known in the 
West as ‘‘ booming.” It took it for granted that a great part of 
the overflow of the population of New York could be attracted 
by opening up new streets, constructing sewers, and lighting. So 
it spent on this kind of municipal enterprises sums far greater 
than it had any right to risk. But the New Yorkers would not 
come. While they recognized the advantages of the site of Eliza- 
beth, on an arm of the sea and within a few minutes’ ride from 
New York, they preferred localities in which the Jersey mosqui- 
toes did not come so early and stay so long. So the fine new 
streets remained for the most part unoccupied by houses, and the 
city’s creditors could get neither the principal nor the interest 
promised them. After a struggle of years to secure the full pay- 
ment of the city’s debt, they at last have been obliged to compro- 
mise by taking half; and this the city agrees to fund in new 
bonds, whose redemption is promised solemnly. The people*of 
Elizabeth are said to regard this result with great satisfaction. But 
after all is said, it is a miserable business, even if it be unavoida- 
ble, for a municipality to go through the bankrupt court in this 
fashion. 

It is creditable to the State that it gave Elizabeth no help in 
the bad business of fighting off its creditors. The legislation pro- 
posed to facilitate the process by enabling the city to weary out 
the people who had lent it money, always failed to pass. 





THE case of Mr. Dillon, sent to jail for six months for speak- 
ing at a Land League meeting, is one which has aroused an un- 
usual degree of indignation. The meeting at which he spoke was 
not proclaimed until he was on the spot. It was in an Ulster 
county, where there could be no apprehension of a general dis- 
turbance of public order. These two facts indicate that it was 
proclaimed to carry out Mr. Balfour’s programme by entrapping 
Mr. Dillon. He is charged by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt with avowing 
his purpose to give Mr. Dillon a long term of imprisonment in 
view of the fact that he is consumptive and that confinement may 
be fatal to him. Already the authorities of Dundalk Jail have 
had to send their new prisoner to the jail infirmary. Mr. Morley 
chose this occasion to make a fresh attack upon the Coercion pol- 
icy, in order to give the Unionists a chance to put themselves 
upon the record as approving or disapproving this and similar 
atrocities of Coercion. As the motion was rejected by a majority 
of 93, they seem to have made up their minds that they have no 
alternative but to back the Tories, however Toryish their policy 


| may be, and like the man who got the wolf by the ears, they are 


endangered by holding on, but to let go would be fatal. 

In the debate Mr. Gladstone observed that 19 out of the 86 
Nationalist Irish members had been imprisoned under the Coer- 
cion Act. He said the Liberals had made the motion not in hope 
of a vote adverse to the government, but to fasten public opinion 
upon the matter. 





For nearly a year past the moral condition of the English 
racing and betting world has been a matter of general scandal. 
Not that things have grown much worse, but that the anger of 
the Earl of Durham at the conduct of sundry jockies and racing 
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men has produced an explosion and an exposure which have 
fixed public attention upon the matter. The honesty and 
straightforwardness of the Anglo-Saxon race seems to depart 
from it when it begins to cultivate the acquaintance of horses 
and dogs. Close familiarity and almost social relations with 
these lower forms of life, and an exaggerated estimate of their 
qualities, help to brutalize the man, possibly by distracting at- 
tention from those qualities which are the crown of his man- 
hood. On both sides of the Atlantic “the turf” is the home of 
black-guardism to a disgraceful degree ; but under the relaxation 
of general morals which England has witnessed during the last 
quarter of a century, depths have been reached which are not 
known in America. The rascalities which led to the abolition 
and outlawry of the prize ring, much more than any idea of its 
intrinsic brutality, have reappeared on the race-course. The 
most eminent jockies on the turf have been detected in hold- 
ing back horses which their owners did not mean to win ; and 
when one of them turns upon his critics with a libel suit, the 
disclosures made by the witnesses as to the rascalities perpetrated 
by racing men who were supposed to have some character to lose 
are pronounced astounding. It is said that another such expos- 
ure would lead to the outlawry of horse-racing, by concentrating 
public indignation upon the practice and all its concomitants. 
We should not be surprised to see a movement toward that on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Certainly the race-course is a source 
of general demoralization, from which society derives no advan- 
tages which would compensate the injury it does. 








THE OUTCOME OF THE CONVENTION. 


HE Convention has done well. Confronted by a duty at once 
high and difficult it has not failed in any particular. The 
platform is sound and strong. It makes emphatic the declara- 
tions which the crisis calls for: it asserts in unmistakable language 
the true position of the Republic. Upon no point is it weak, and 
upon none unsound. With such a declaration of principles it is 
impossible that a clear and fit candidate can be defeated, unless 
the American people have resolved to relinquish their own sov- 
ereignty and to take on themselves the bonds of foreign control. 
The candidates are well chosen. In General Harrison the Amer- 
ican poeple may have the fullest measure of confidence. His 
character and his career assure them that he will not fail in his 
duty. His nomination is the assurance of success. He exempli- 
fies himself the declarations of the platform, and he makes cer- 
tain that the lines of policy embodied in it will be carried out 
with courage and in good faith. He has shown himself devoted 
to principle, steadfast, earnest, and able: that the extrication of 
the country from its environment of danger should be entrusted 
to his firm and steady hand shows how wise and sound the con- 
clusion of the Convention was. 

With so strong a platform, and with candidates so able, so 
popular, and so fit, the result of the election cannot be doubted. 
The name of Harrison is itself the inspiration of success. The 
conditions now are almost the same as those of 1840, when the 
popular storm burst upon a Democratic President at the end of 
his first term, and whirled him out of power. This election will 
repeat that. General Harrison confronts a difficult situation, but 
he will achieve a splendid and sweeping triumph, adding new 
honor to his own name, and conferring upon the country great 
and lasting benefit. 





GEN. HARRISON AND MR. MORTON. 


ENERAL HARRISON’S home life has been a model of purity 
and propriety. He married young, when he was just at the 
threshold of his profession. The grandson of a president and the 
great-grandson of a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
his early life was that of a farmer’s son in Ohio; and he began 
his career as a lawyer with nothing but a good education, a good 
wife, and a thousand dollars, The call of the war found him with 








his practice still undeveloped, his children young, his home un- 
paid for. He had just been elected for four years to the desirable 
post of reporter of the Supreme Court. But it was the call of 
duty and he obeyed it. He left home, family, and office to enter 
the service as a lieutenant, and rose by meritorious service under 
Hooker, Thomas, and Sherman to the rank of brigadier-general, 
having distinguished himself especially at Resaca and Peach Tree 
Creek, and in the battles around Nashville when Thomas drove 
back the Confederate advance on Eastern Tennessee. Since his 
nomination, his old commander, Gen. Sherman, telegraphed him - 

“Tt is proper that I should assure you of my great confidence. You 
were true and faithful when we needed men of action. I believe you will 
be again, and you may command me.” 

At the war’s end, he went back to his profession and its duties. 
He was nominated for Governor of his State in 1876, but defeated, 
although he had 2,000 more votes than the rest of his ticket. He 
was elected United States Senator in 1881 with great unanimity, 
but his reélection in 1887 was prevented by a gerrymander of the 
legislative districts. His vigorous campaign secured the election 
of the State ticket and one branch of the legislature. But he was 
deprived of the fruits of his victory, as was Lincoln after the 
great fight with Douglas, and in the same way. 

It is to Mr. Harrison’s career in the Senate that the nation 
will look for some show of the qualities she expects in her chief 
ruler. His record will stand the test. He is a consistent Repub- 
lican. He took part in the Fremont canvass of 1856, when he 
had but just entered upon his profession. From that time he has 
been in harmony with his party on all the great issues in which 
it has had to battle for good government. By both family inher- 
itance and personal conviction he is a believer in protection to 
home industry. His grandfather was made President on that 
issue, as he will be also. He is equally sound on the corollary to 
that policy—the exclusion of coolie or imported labor from this 
country. The attempt bas been made to misrepresent his attitude 
on this question. Asa matter of fact, he stood with all the Re- 
publican senators, (three excepted), in objecting to the first Chin- 
ese Exclusion bill,—which President Arthur vetoed,—because he 
considered it in conflict with the then existing Treaty. But when, 
subsequently, an amended Exclusion bill was proposed, he favored. 
it, was one of the Committee which unanimously reported it, and 
its passage by Congress had his full approval. He stands in 
hearty accord with the Republican declarations and action on the 
question, and of course will act in good faith upon the line laid 
down in the platform just adopted at Chicago, one of whose 
clauses is this: 

* We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of for- 
eign contract labor, and of Chinese labor, alien to our civilization aud our 
Constitution, and we demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws 
against it, aud favor such immediate legislation as will exclude such labor 
from our shores.” 

Like Mr. Garfield, Mr. Harrison has been the unflinching ad- 
vocate of a sound money pulicy and the honest payment of the 
national debt. Both men lived in localities which were overrun 
by the Greenback agitation, which preceded and attended the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Neither yielded an iota to the lo- 
cal pressure on that subject, although not only Mr. Thurman and 
Mr. Pendleton gave way to it, but also many Republican leaders. 
Mr. Harrison’s attitude was less public and influential than that 
of Mr. Garfield, but equally satisfactory. 

Mr. Harrison is equally decided in his advocacy of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. He is no office getter, and his desire to avoid the 
work of the ordinary politician and to devote himself to his proper 
Senatorial duties was one of the sources from which arose such 
opposition to him as was found in Indiana, in the recent prelim- 
inary canvass. After a year’s service at Washington, he said ina 
speech to his constituents in Indiana: 

‘*T want to assure you to-night that I am an advocate of Civil Service 
Reform. My brief experience at Washington has led me often to utter the 
wish with an emphasis I do not often use, that I might be forever relieved 
of any connection with the distribution of public patronage. I covet for 
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myself the free and unpurchased support of my fellow-citizens, and long to 
be able to give my time and energy solely to those public affairs that legit- 
imately relate to the honorable trust which you have committed to me.” 

We can think of no words more expressive of the right at- 
titude for an American Senator, with regard to the question. 
There is no humbug in them, and there is the honest recognition 
of an evil which Mr. Harrison may do much to reform. His 
speech in the Senate in the maladministration of the Civil Service 
in Indiana under Mr. Cleveland was an overwhelming exposure 
of the fraud perpetrated under a President who sought office as 
a reformer, and who in Indiana has exaggerated all the sins of the 
unreformed system. It is well that Senator Harrison has spoken 
so strongly on a matter with which President Harrison has to deal. 
It will be the first time in his public career that he has failed to 
connect his professions and his practice, if his presidency be not as 
notable for solid reform as that of Mr. Cleveland has been for dis- 
creditable abuses. 

The sterling qualities of the man must commend him to the 
confidence of every thoughtful voter. He is a man who has 
made duty the lode-star of his life. In the family, the State, 
the Church, he has stood every test to which his fellowmen 
could subject him, and so stood it as to conciliate equally 
their affections and their respect. He has a high sense of per- 
sonal dignity; he is no shoulder-slapping politician. But his 
neighbors and constituents in the West, like his soldiers in the 
war, are both proud and fond of him. Unlike some other persons 
of prominence, Mr. Harrison does neither his soldiering nor his 
religion by substitute. He gives the nation as its probable presi- 
dent all the guarantees of faithfulness in administration which can 
be furnished by a spotless public career, honest loyalty to princi- 
ple in the face of popular clamor, prompt self-sacrifice at the call 
of duty, and a high standard of personal life. 

Of Mr. Morton we only need say that he is worthy of the 
first place, if that had not been assigned to Mr. Harrison. Asa 
member of a great and influential banking firm, he rendered great 
services to the country during the war and in the process of re- 
sumption of specie payments. He served two terms in Congress 
with credit, as the representative of a district then and since 
Democratic. Twice he has come within sight of a senatorship, 
but was beaten first by Mr. Evarts and then by Mr. Hiscock. 
Under Mr. Arthur he represented our country at Paris with great 
ability. It was he who accepted the Bartholdi statue on behalf of 
our government. He is aman or sound views, unblemished char- 
acter, and of practical rather than oratorial gifts, and will serve 
well the public needs of the Vice-Presidency. 








CONCERNING MUSIC. 


UST at this time, when poetry has been receiving so much at- 
tention from its votaries, and when the question ‘What is 
Poetry ?” has called forth a number of pleasant articles which in 
their various expressions of opinion have all added some quota of 
the truth ; and when news, raised to that high eminence which 
the fine arts alone have been supposed to occupy, has also re- 
ceived its share of attention,—it seemed fitting that a few words 
should be said about music. Not that any such hazardous experi- 
ment is to be made as an attempt to define music. The absurdity 
of this would be at once recognized, in view of the fact that the 
Chinese and Japanese, not to speak of other barbarous and semi- 
barbarous nations, think their music superior to ours,—a music 
whose melodies lie almost exclusively within the range of five 
notes, and whose accompaniments, in their utter disregard for the 
melody, can only be compared to Wagner in their undecorative- 
ness; but doubtless, their music, considered in relation to them- 
selves, fulfills the purposes of true art, and a Chinese or Japanese 
intellect feels in its own way perfect sympathy with the poet who 

says: 

. “ There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music.” 

In fact the Chinese found out the importance of music three 
thousand yearsago. The sages of Archaic China regarded it not 
only as a pleasant pastime, but they realized that the deep influ- 
ence exerted by music was an important element in the formation 
of the human character; and thus it became one of the divisions 





of education. Confucius is said to have been thoroughly versed 
in the theory of music. 
“Then shall I know thee raised to life for me 
For what thou truly art,’ 

he is made to say in the ‘‘ Music lesson of Confucius,” and the 
crystallization of music in China may, in part, be owing to the 
fact that three thousand years ago, their greatest teacher thought 
he had discovered its very essence. 

“Henceforth the gods alone can teach thee tune,” exclaims 
Siang, his teacher; but judging by results, the Chinese gods have 
not — themselves much about the musical education of that 

eople. 

4 The writer of the article ‘‘ What is News?” in THE AMERICAN 
of May 12th, speaks of Wagner as having lifted the race out of 
mere decorative music. Against this statement we feel we must 
make some protest, for it would grieve us to be obliged to think 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, and a host of others, as mere deco- 
rators in the art, and that when we felt ourselves deeply moved 
by any of their marvellous creations, it was only a sort of Japan- 
ese-fan sense within us that was being gratified. No matter how 
great a man Wagner may be acknowledged to be,—and there can 
be no question that he is destined to exert a lasting influence on 
music,—still it seems to savor too much of eighteenth century 
philosophy ‘‘ that saw no use in the past,” to forget the greatness 
of those men who came before him. It is true that the term dec- 
orative may be applied to much of the Italian opera, but even 
here it is not universally applicable. With the advent of Mozart, 
Italian opera was stamped with a new character, and although he 
gave way occasionally to the prevailing style of virtuosity, yet his 
genius, in which an exquisite sense of the beautiful was the most 
pronounced characteristic, triumphed in spite of old forms. In 
the operas of Don Giovanni and Il Flauto Magico we have veritable 
works of art. Although many claim for Wagner the origination of 
an entirely new school of musical drama, his theory that the most 
perfect form of drama is the result of a grand codperation of sister 
arts is not by any means a newone. Arteaga, in his work ‘“ Le 
Rivoluzione del Theatro Musicale Italiano” says: ‘‘The word 
opera does not mean one thing alone, but many things collec- 
tively,—that is the closest union of poetry, music, decoration, and 
pantomime.” Glick, animated by the same ideas, attacked the 
conventional form of Italian opera, and to his insight into the 
meaning of the musical drama, Wagner owes much. The mistake 
is also made of attributing to Wagner the invention of the conceit 
of announcing or accompanying a certain character always with 
the same instrument, for Monteverde and almost all the early 
Italian opera writers did the same thing. 

However, Wagner carried out most thoroughly thése ideas, 
and in his original treatment of harmonic effects he has opened 
out possibilities which must be of great value to the future musi- 
cian. But after all, why should people insist on regarding the 
the terms opera and music as almost synonymous ? as though in op- 
era music found its fullest expression ; instead of its highest de- 
velopment being hampered as that of every art must be when 
joined to another art. Each in adapting itself to the needs of 
another loses some of its own individuality. _Would not the in- 
tense enjoyment which is experienced from a play of Shakespeare 
be signally marred by joining it to music? We are not, of course, 
speaking of the songs scattered throughout the plays which, 
though perfect in their adaptativeness to musical settings, are not 
considered to contain Shakespeare’s highest flights of genius. 
Whenever the attempt has been made to operatize a Shakespeare 
play, it has always been at the cost of all that is best in it. Could 
any one possibly feel much sympathy with a Hamlet who ad- 
dresses his fatber’s ghost in these lines?— 

“Thou spirit dead, thou shade revered, 
My father, yes, my king! 
Hear thou thy hapless son’s lament; 
In pity answer—speak to me.” 

Yet, thus the operatic Hamlet drivels. On the other hand, 
would not the intense enjoyment of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony or Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony be spoiled by the mere 
suggestion of added words? and so we might apply the same rea- 
soning to the finest pictures. Thus it seems to us that the highest 
pleasure to be derived from an art must be in the fullest develop- 
ment of that art unfettered by any other art. Wagner, in speaking 
about the art form of the opera, says its error consists in the fact 
that music, which is really only a means of expression, is turned 
into an aim, while the real aim of expression, namely, the drama, 
is made a means. 

Why should the drama be considered any more an aim than 
music since every work of art, be it music, poetry, or painting, 
should be in the deepest sense a means for the expression of the 
highest aspirations of its creator, and through him for those of the 
whole human race? At the same time, the enjoyment of any art 
must be greatly increased by a knowledge of other arts, and, let 
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us add, science. If we bring to a symphony concert or to the per- 
formance of a play of Shakespeare, or the reading of a poem of 
Browning’s, a mind filled with a sympathetic appreciation of other 
arts, we may truly be said to “assist”? at it, as the French say. 
Here seems to us to lie the real secret of enjoyment—that some- 
thing shall be left to the intellect of the audience to supply. 

The cultivated musician finds in purely instrumental music 
enjoyment of the most intellectual kind, aside from its effect on 
the senses. He is interested in the form, and he watches intently 
the development of the theme, as one instrument and then an- 
other takes it up, sometimes seeming to toy with it, then with rich 
harmonies bearing it on and up until some great climax is reached 
that opens to his soul conceptions and aspirations which are only 
bounded by the Infinite. But in a Wagner opera when poetry, 
music, scenic effects, dramatic action, all are pressed into service, 
the listener is merely a passive recipient, and having everything 
done for him becomes weary; or at best, the emotional side of his 
nature is developed to such an abnormal extent that an unhealthy 
state of mind is the result. HELEN A. CLARKE. 








THE GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS AT CINCINNATI. 


O* July 4th an Exposition celebrating the centennial annivers- 

ary of the settlement of the Ohio Valley will be opened in Cin- 
cinnati, to continue until October 27. For the purpose of making 
a proper display on the part of the Government, Congress made 
an appropriation of $250,000, of which $50,000 was to be spent by 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Fish Commission, and the Bureau 
of Ethnology, and other smaller sums were for the use of the sev= 
eral executive departments. The time afforded the Smithsonian 
to prepare these exhibits has been almost ridiculously small, the 
bill having become a law barely one month before the opening of 
the Exposition, and coming as it does just at the close of the fiscal 
year with its attendant perplexities, officials have been sorely 
taxed in trying to put the Government’s best foot forward. 

The Smithsonian exhibit will largely be under the heads of 
Natural History and Anthropology. A full series of specimens of 
the National Museum’s splendid collection of mammals, one of 
the best in the world, will be shown. In Entomology, the exhibit 
will be practical and instructive. A series of insects will be 
shown which are destructive to trees and plants, together with an 
indication of the means of destroying the same. It is the section 
known as Economic Entomology. From the department of An- 
thropology it is intended to make an exhibit illustrating the plan 
upon which the Museum is being arranged. First, there will be a 
series of jars illustrating the chemical composition of man, a series 
of skulls of various races, a skeleton carefully labeled, and models 
of various organs, figures of men of different races, primitive arts, 
especially to illustrate weapons and the history of illumination, a 
section especially devoted to Biblical Archzology, showing the 
mauners, customs, religion, art, and language of the Israelites and 
of the people with whom they came in contact during Bible times. 
An entirely novel exhibit proposed in this connection is that of 
the speech of man, to show by books, manuscripts, photographs, 
and monuments the languages and dialects of the world, with a 
label attached to each, giving its chief peculiarities, and a map for 
each group showing geographical distribution; in connection 
with this a series of models of the organs of speech, of instru- 
ments for the production and reproduction of articulate sounds, 
and a series of linguistic charts showing the classification of lan- 
guages according to the various great scholars. 

The Bureau of Ethnology will make a display of the arts and 
industries of the Pueblo of Zuni, and of models of Indian mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Under arts and industries two main topics have been chosen. 
An exhibit will be made illustrating the history of transportation, 
from the picture of a man with a pack on his back, or of a dou- 
key laden, down to a model of an electric car. Water transporta- 
tion will be represented by models, but special stress will be laid 
on steam transportation, an attempt being made to fully show the 
evolution of the railway. The other main exhibit in this line will 
be to show the history of the graphic arts in America. It will 
consist of a series of specimens showing all the various methods 
of engraving on metal and wood, etching, etc., of specimens 
showing the present state of engraving and etching in America by 
American artists, and finally of the mechanical processes of pho- 
to-lithography, photo-engraving, autotype, and photogravure. 
Then there will be a collection showing the history and applica- 
tion of photography in America, a collection of portraits of men 
connected with the history of science in America, and a set of 
photographs of the Grant and Washington relics,and of each exhibi- 
tion hall and laboratory in the National Museum and Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Among the various departments the Department of State 
will probably make the most interesting exhibit. This will con- 





sist of the official shields which are hung over consulates and le- 
gation houses abroad, portraits of all the Presidents and Secreta- 
ries of State, a fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence, (the 
original cannot be moved except by a joint resolution of Con- 
gres ; it was taken to Philadelphia in 1876 by special act), a series 
of medals presented to American citizens by foreign governments, 
the documents in connection with great treaties between foreign 
powers and the United States, samples of passports used since 
the beginning of the government, maps showing the location of 
consulates, and a collection of letters of foreign potentates, all ad- 
dressed to the President. 

The Agricultural Department will show tables of our sugar 
and wheat consumption and growth; will have a working agricul- 
tural laboratory, where soils, sugars, or other substances can be 
analyzed. Silk culture will be fully illustrated ; the various ani- 
mal fats, and the methods of the examination of oleomargarine 
will be shown. From the ornithologist there will bé a collection 
of birds useful to the farmer in destroying noxious grubs, worms, 
and insects. The Bureau of Animal Industry will make an ex- 
hibit chiefly in connection with diseases of animals, especially 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

The Department of Justice will send portraits of the various 
Attorneys-General, charts showing the work of the department, 
and photographs of the United States Court Houses, Supreme 
Court, and Court of Claims. 

The Interior Department will be largely represented. It will 
send on a full set of its publication, a series of 125 drawings illus- 
trating the various methods of mining, etc., and the Patent Office 
will make a characteristic exhibit consisting of 2,500 models. 

The Post Office Department will show a post-office in work- 
ing order. It will be known as the Cincinnati Exposition Station, 
and will perform all the functions of a regular office. The Depart- 
ment will also exhibit albums showing all the blanks employed, 
series of stamped envelopes, the mail perth bags, catchers, etc., 
heretofore and now in use; a complete collection of stamps, a 
group of portraits of the Postmaster-General and his assistants, a 
model postal car, and finally the Bible which has been kissed by 
twenty-four Postmasters-General on their taking the oath of office. 

The exhibits of Indian schools of the Bureau of Education and 
the Fisheries will complete the Government’s display. * * 








FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION. 


CHICAGO, June 26, 

— outcome of the Convention, both as to platform and can- 

didates, is so good that one is impelled to avoid details and 
to praise the body and its doingsin a wholesale declaraiion. 
Nevertheless it had its own features. It was the first Republi- 
can Convention for many years in which there was no element of 
Federal office-holders, and no pressure exerted from Washington. 
In this respect, indeed, it reproduced the Convention of 1860, for 
the first time since that historic body’s sitting ; and all its mem- 
bers found themselves on a common footing. ‘The delegates from 
the Southern States played a less influential, less dangerous part 
than in 1876, 1880, and 1884. Deprived of the official influences 
which then added so much of zeal to their action, they now assumed 
their natural and just relations to the Convention, as representatives 
of States which are not expected to vote the Republican ticket, 
and which therefore snould not desire to dominate the party ac- 
tion. And it must be further said that they acted creditably. 
The friends of Mr. Sherman in the South stood by him steadily 
and the transfers to Governor Alger were not numerous enough, 
to justify a charge of extensive persuasion by illegitimate means. 

The great problem will always be, no doubt, Was the Con- 
vention controlled in the interest of Mr. Blaine? Was it man- 
aged in his behalf? Over this question, put in many ways, we 
may expect future political critics and historians to differ. Asa 
matter of fact, much of the truth is not hard to get at. There 
was in the Convention, certainly, a large majority of persons 
who, if there had been no candidacy and defeat of Mr. Blaine in 
1884, and no letters of withdrawal since, would have desired his 
nomination. But that, under the circumstances which do exist, a 
majority of the Convention had such desire, I do not believe. On 
the contrary, there were many evidences that the Convention was 
dominated by a feeling that Mr. Blaine’s candidacy was now out 
of the question. The declaration of Mr. Thurston to this effect, 
on the first day, was so received as to leave no doubt that those 
who took the opposite view were then in the minority, and not- 
withstanding the appearance of a stampede on Saturday, when it 
was claimed that over five hundred delegates had been found to 
favor Mr. Blaine’s nomination, it is doubtful whether a very con- 
siderable change had really occurred. The immediate adjourn- 
ment, Saturday afternoon, was voted for by California and Ar- 
kansas, whose delegates were among the most radical supporters 
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of Mr. Blaine. If they had been sure of their strength, why should 
they have postponed using it ? 

The truth is, as has been said, that the number of those dele- 
gates who would have nominated Mr. Blaine, under the circum- 
stances, was less than a majority, and the entire Blaine element 
was largely restrained and controlled by men who felt that the let- 
ters of withdrawal must be respected, both in the interest of the 
writer and of the Republican party. If at any time, the Conven- 
tion was in danger of adopting a contrary view it wassimply such 
a risk of disorganization and panic as every great popular body 
incurs at moments when its course does not appear entirely plain. 

The nomination of General Harrison became the logical and 
natural result of the Convention’s deliberations, as soon as it was 
formally ascertained by the caucus of Friday afternoon that New 
York preferredhim. Out of the 132 delegates from the four doubt- 
ful States (New York 72, Indiana 30, New Jersey 18, Connecticut 
12), there were, on the fourth ballot,—the first after Mr. Depew’s 
withdrawal,—96 for Harrison, (New York 59, Indiana 30, New 
Jersey 7), and this clearly pointed the way for the Convention. It 
was well known, indeed, that New Jersey would give him a much 
larger part of its votes, except for its desire, on account of Mr. 
Phelps’s interest as a Vice-Presidential candidate, to stand well 
with all the Western elements; and that Connecticut, though by 
some sinister influence it had been held away from giving General 
Harrison any support, was not at all hostile to him. No other 
candidate, therefore, was for a moment to be compared with him 
in the doubtful States. More than two-thirds of their delegates 
declared for him: the remaining fraction was divided up among 
half a dozen candidates. 

With such support, General Harrison’s nomination was 
plainly indicated, and as soon as the Blaine complication was ad- 
justed a majority of the Convention came to him. This result 
had been foreseen: it was simply delayed,—first by the resolve 
of New York to vote for Mr. Depew; second, by the repeated ad- 
journments of the Convention; and third, by the waiting of Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, and some other States that clung to the Blaine 
idea until the telegrams were read by Mr. Boutelle. If Mr. Sher- 
man’s strength had been greater : if, instead of 250 votes he could 
have mustered 350, at the start, his nomination might have been 
possible, but the unwillingness of California and New York to 
take him, and his lack of support in New Jersey as well as Indi- 
ana, fatally discouraged the growth of the column which he led. 
The support of his own State was firm and steady; Mr. McKinley’s 
brief appeal, on Saturday, against the casting of any votes for 
himself, was manly and sincere. Altogether, the part Ohio took 
reflected credit on her, though her undertaking at no time seemed 
a hopeful one. But some of her allies, and especially Senator 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, fared not so well. He succeeded simply 
in leading most of his delegation up a blind alley, and leaving 
them confused and disappointed at the endofthe way. This was 
all the worse because of the 53 Pennsylvania delegates who thus 
suffered mortification, not twenty preferred Mr. Sherman. Many 
wanted Harrison, some would have gone to Alger, and others to 
Allison. The effort for Mr. Sherman was for the most part a sub- 
mission to the machine leadership of Colonel Quay, under the 
feeling that in State politics he at present was “‘ boss,” and that he 
might perhaps win in the national arena, and be in a position to inflict 
punishment on deserters. Under such circumstances, therefore, 
following him simply as a political adventure, it was most painful 
to find that it led only to collapse and failure. Pennsylvania de- 
served to make a better figure ; but when is it that she does ex- 
ert the influence to which her importance entitles her? In this 
case, had the real feelings of her delegation prevailed, there 
would have been a majority of the sixty for General Harrison 
early in the balloting. 

In marked contrast with Pennsylvannia’s want of good lead- 

ership was the admirable skill and ability shown in New York. 
The four delegates-at-large from that State, Mr. Depew, Mr. Miller, 
Senator Hiscock, and Mr. Platt, really represented the several 
elements of the party there, and when they resolved to act to- 
gether, first for Mr. Depew and later for General Harrison, the re- 
solve had in it the full certainty of a strong execution. Their 
selection of General Harrison was itself a brilliant stroke, and 
their firm adhesion to it, on the ballots of Monday, soon brought 
about the conclusion. It will be found hereafter that great good 
has been done in the Republican party of New York by this com- 
pacting of its forces at Chicago. Not only has a good understand- 
ing been established among its leaders, and the factional feeling 
been greatly allayed, but the assurance is given that there will 
be harmony and unity in the choice of its candidates for local 
officers, in this important year, and that the best possible effort 
will be made to redeem the State of New York. In this regard 
the proceedings at this Convention have been of the highest value, 
and the contrast with 1884 is indeed as marked as it is encourag- 
ing. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE late Mr. Roland G. Hazard, who died last week, was a mem- 
ber of a notable family in a State which abounds in individ- 
uality. His cousin, the late Thomas Hazard, was an eminent 
spiritualist and cooperated with the Seybert Commission up to the 
time of his death. He also was a shrewd and well informed 
writer on economic topics. Roland G. Hazard first became known 
to the wider public as the author of a peculiar type of idealism, 
in which the external world was asserted to be the product of our 
own volition. He thus occupied a position intermediate between 
Berkeley and Fichte. Of Spiritualism he had a thorough dislike. 
Although very largely interested in manufactures, he weakened 
of late years in his support of the Protective policy, and especi- 
ally favored the removal of the duty on wool. 
* * * 


THE expedition organized by the friends of the University of 
Pennsylvania and under its auspices to explore the ruins of Baby- 
lonia started last Saturday from New York for its destination in 
the East. The expedition was suggested by Dr. John P. Peters, 
who is Professor of Hebrew both in the University and in the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School. Dr. Hilprecht, of the Uni- 
versity, who has had the largest class this winter in Assyriology 
to be found in any university of the world, goes as second in com- 
mand. With these are associated Dr. Harper, of Yale, Mr. J. D. 
Prince, a graduate of Columbia, and others. The field selected for 
exploration is not announced definitely ; and such antiquities as 
are discovered will go to form an Assyriological Museum in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The first American expedition of this kind was sent out by 
the late Miss Catherine Wolfe, under the direction of Dr. J. Hayes 
Ward, editor of The Independent, in the years 1884-85. The re- 
sults were not altogether satisfactory to Miss Wolfe, but several 
valuable historical relics and monuments were brought back to 
this country. It is believed that the Tigris and Euphrates val- 
leys contain a great deal of untouched ground, which will fur- 
nish abundant materials for historical and archeological studies, 
and it is these even more than to the collection of materials 
for a museum, that the present expedition looks, as the researches 
have long passed the Layard stage in which the interest of mu- 
seums at home were the chief thing. What is now sought is ma- 
terial for the reconstruction of the old Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian life and its outlook on the universe, and much of that is not 
portable. It must be studied on the spot. 


REVIEWS. 


A DEBUTANTE IN NEw York Society. Her Illusions and what 
became of them. By Rachel Buchanan. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. By Edgar Fawcett. Boston : Ticknor & Co. 

Stray LEAVES FROM Newport. By Esthér Gracie Wheeler. 
Boston : Oupples & Hurd. 

A NYMPH OF THE West. By Howard Seeley. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

THE KING OF FoLLy ISLAND AND OTHER PEOPLE. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

T has been said that one half of the world has no idea how the 
other half lives. Yet there seems to be no reason nowadays 

why the least fashionable among us should not havea clear knowl- 
edge of how fashionable folk dress, dine, and disport themselves 
at teas, luncheons, and on tops of coaches. For what with books 
of etiquette, manuals of polite behavior, newspaper reports of gay 
entertainments, and novels whose plots turn on the correct use of 
the knife and fork, it ought to be easy to find out the true axis 
the great world pivots on. Here, for example, is a very well- 
written society manual in the shape of a story told by letters from 
a New York débutante to her aunt in the country. We learn the 
whole triumphant progress of a bright, pretty girl from her débat 
to her successful marriage. The epistolary form hinders any dra- 
matic effect ; but it affords ample room for description of toilettes, 
details of ‘‘ pink” luncheons, and offers the reader a clear and 
symmetrical view of the whole social structure. Many knotty 
points of etiquette are made clear; for example that the spoon 
should be turned outward instead of inward in taking soup from 
the plate ; that cheese must be eaten with a knife. We have in- 
timations of the values of bouquets, and hints that a charming toi- 
lette for receiving a proposal of marriage is a tea-gown of apricot 
and blue brocade, with creamy lace. 

Yet the heroine, although she has a nice sense of the minor 
refinements of life is neither frivolous nor altogether worldly. 
She has a keen perception of the real meaning of life,—cares for 
the what as well as the how, for realities as well as the shining var- 
nish. Thus with these intimations of her possessing a really firm 
character, we are a little surprised at the worldly prudence she 
exhibits in throwing over the lover who half wins her heart be- 
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cause he is poor. She is, in fact, a very good type of the modern 
New York girl, who distrusts traditions of love in a cottage, and 
likes to have a steam yacht and a cottage at Newport. 

What strikes us painfully in this rose-colored account of fash- 
ionable society, is that such well-bred people, in spite of their ele- 
gance and fastidiousness,are compelled to live on the perilous verge 
of vulgarity and to consort with vulgar people. From the necessity 
of making rich marriages, there seems to be no way to avoid 
familiarity with people who murder the Queen’s English, and 
. who are not aware that they must eat cheese with a knife, but 
otherwise bar the road to their lips to that useful utensil. 

We quote an anecdote of Mrs. Barnacle, one of those bril- 
liant and facile talkers who keep society going, but whose memo- 
ries are brief for other people’s joys and sorrows. 

Encountering her old friend Mrs. ——, Mrs. Barnacle said, 
with charming effusion, “Oh, my dear Mrs. —— I have not seen 
you for ages, where have you hidden yourself?” 

Mrs. —— replied, ‘‘ My husband died five years ago; I have 
lived in seclusion.” ; 

Mrs. Barnacle was tenderly sympathetic and said all that 
could be said about the sorrow of a wife for a good husband. 


Nevertheless,a week later, coming upon Mrs. —— again, she said 
eagerly, ‘‘ Oh, dearest Mrs, ——, where did you tell me your hus- 
band was?” 


‘“* He is still deceased,”’ said Mrs. ——. 

In “ Olivia Delaplaine,” the scene is again in New York, and 
the dominant note is the love of wealth and the subordination of 
every instinct to the necessity of pushing on to secure a good 
place in the world. 

But Mr. Faweett’s picture of fashionable life is not an attrac- 
tive one. His heroine Olivia, a young girl raised in affluence, is 
cajoled into marrying a rich man, vastly her senior, whom she 
supposes to be at the point of death. He recovers and allows her 
to find out that he gained a young and beautiful wife by a success- 
ful ruse. Olivia loathes her husband and is ready to commit 
suicide at the thought of enduring existence with him. Such a 
situation requires taste and skill in the handling, and Mr. Fawcett 
fails to enlist the reader’s sympathy for his heroine. We do not 
like young women who marry men they detest with the expectation 
of becoming rich widows, and Mrs. Delaplaine does not behave 
with the good taste and discretion which would make us forget 
her heartlessness. The story is unpleasant in the extreme, and 
the only touch of humor to be found in the book is in a scene at 
an Eighth Avenue boarding-house. This is extremely vulgar, but 
it is broad, natural vulgarity, with an ease and instantaneousness 
about it which gives the character reality. We do not believe in 
being so nice that we cannot bear the vulgarest of people when 
they are acting naturally. But the vulgarity of some of Mr. 
Fawcett’s fine people is too odious to be borne. A novelist has no 
concern with men and women whom he shows as merely vulgar. 
A little sympathy, a little rounding off with everyday frailties and 
tendernesses, a little touch of humor on the part of the author, 
and the merely vulgar does not exist. 

We do not like to find fault with the novels of a hard-work- 
ing and energetic writer like Mr. Fawcett, but it does seem te us 
that he might easily write better ones; that he might choose 
more lovable characters; might have a less ponderous style, use 
words to be found in dictionaries, and tell what he has to tell sim- 
ply and faithfully. In fact, “Olivia Delaplaine” seems to be any- 
thing but an advance upon his former work. 

The pretty fictitious life which goes on in Newport has 
tempted more than one novelist to make it the background for 
idyl or drama. But the charm of such an existence is half spoiled 
in the attempt to portray it, as one loses the iridescent glitter 
which belongs to the spirit of a butterfly when one impales the 
insect. This little volume of sketches from Newport is made up 
of occasional poems, a novelette entitled “Sentiment and Sea- 
weed,” and twoshort stories. All the work has an amateurish air, 
which disarms the critic. We are not clear as to what would be 
the scientific verdict upon the leading idea in ‘Sentiment and 
Seaweed,” which is the seaweed found on our Atlantic coast, that 
may be converted into first-class iodine which all our druggists 
are eager to buy in preference to the imported article. We also 
have painful doubts about the fortune in Government bonds which 
the heroine finds stowed away ina brass-nailed chair. Spanish 
doubloons may be found anywhere without violation of probabil- 
ities, but U. S. Government bonds are too modern, too everyday 
and commonplace to be come upon by accident. 

‘‘A Nymph of the West” is a breezy novel of the Bret Harte 
school, describing Texan ranch. life, with many an exciting episode 
of frontier and prairie experience thrown in. The nymph, Miss 
Cynthia Dallas, is a piquant and delightful creation, beautiful as 
a newly-blown rose, spontaneous as a bird ; she can ride and shoot 
like a cow-boy, and can even talk like one. Naturally the hero, 
Henry Bruce, after being rescued from direst dangers by Cynthia, 





turns his back upon more conventional belles and marries this 
bright young creature. 

Interesting although the love-making may be, the worth of 
the book lies in its easy and sustained humor, its racy presenta- 
tion of western ranchmen, officials and desperadoes, several of 
whom are drawn with the free,unconscious touch of an artist. There 
is a lively account of an attempted lynching of the hero, who in 
self-defense has killed a swaggering Capt. Foraker. The indiffer- 
ence to the shedding of blood; the easy way sheriffs, and in fact 
the whole population of the frontier, find out of difficulties and 
dangers which would be insurmountable to eastern hearts and 
consciences are touched upon from a half-ironic point of view. For 
example, we quote the verdict of the jury upon Bruce’s murder of 
Foraker, “Ye see, jedge, it’s about like this. We’ve sized the 
sitooation and been over the whole bizness. Here’s the diseased 
knows how peart the prisoner is with a six-shooter, and that 1t’s 
voluntary suicide to go ag’in him ; accordin’ly, he gits bilin’ full, 
and allows to lay him out; natch’ally, diseased goes under; and 
we finds prisoner not guilty, owin’ to contribitary negligence on the 
part of diseased.” 

Miss Jewett’s stories always touch our grateful sense with the 
charm of flowers in May. She has a special talent of rare worth 
and delicacy which she never mars by an attempt to depict what 
lies outside of her province. Her eye and ear have served her 
well; they have made the silent, almost voiceless, life of rural 
New England absolutely intelligible to her. She has a clear vision 
for the causes which make character, and finds expression of vir- 
tues of which the world knows and possesses too little in the sim- 
plest actions of the humblest lives. 

__ This volume of freshly-gathered stories contains but one, “A 
Village Shop,” which we have not recently seen in periodicals. 
Hence they need not be discussed separately. They each and all 
possess a delicate literary finish and are pervaded by a pleasant 
humor. “A Village Shop” reminds us of Hawthorne’s “ House 
of the Seven Gables,” and seems almost to be a study of a story 
after Hawthorne’s manner. 





THE ARYAN RAcE: Its Origin and its Achievements. By Charles 

Morris, author of “A Manual of Classical Literature.” Pp. 

vii. and 347. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Mr. Morris’s book is widely different from the history of the 
Aryans we reviewed some months ago, which tried to deduce 
their history from a new interpretation of the Book of Genesis. 
He deals as little as possible in speculations, and tries to put be- 
fore his readers the ascertained facts of ethnological and philolog- 
ical research, which cast light on our annals as a race. He re- 
gards the Aryan as a composite race, the true Aryans being fair- 
haired and fair-skinned, while a large admixture of a dark-com- 
plexioned race has been assimilated to them in institutions and 
speech. He finds the original home of the race not in the moun- 
tains of Central Asia, which never could have been the birthplace 
of a nomadic, shepherd race, but mm Southern Russia, to the west 
of theCaspian. From this point they spread southward and west- 
ward, finding the limits of their movement in the Bay of Bengal 
and the Atlantic Ocean. They owed their capacity of expansion 
and permanent conquest to their superior methods of social or- 
ganization. Everywhere they took the alien races, who preceded 
them, into their body politic, and by intermarriages produced 
the present mixed type. In the Slav the admixture is so strong 
as to be a dominant element. Under his Aryan skin the Russian 
is a Mongol; it is the ruling classes only who are genuinely Ar- 
yan. But there also was a large admixture in the classic people 
of Greece and Italy, and one to which the traditions about the 
Pelasgians pointed back. Still more marked is the effect of such 
admixture in the facial characters and the mental disposition of 
Persian and Hindoo. 

By comparing the results reached by comparative philologists 
Mr. Morris gives us a picture of the homes, the industries, the 
family ties, the political organization, and the village communities 
of our remote forefathers. He makes the results more clear and 
tangible by tracing the survival of primitive peculiarities in old- 
fashioned communities, which have not been much affected by the 
general development. This he sees in the land communism of 
Indiaand Russia, and the survivals of the old village-communities 
in all parts of the Aryan area of Europe and America, important 
contributions to our understanding of the conditions of life of the 
first Aryan ages. 

In the religious development of the Aryans Mr. Morris finds 
the first step not in fetichism, but in ancestor-worship. Along- 
side this, and of later origin, is the worship of personified powers 
of nature, such as constitute the hierarchy of the Hindoo, classic 
Teutonic, and Slavonic mythologies. The latter is associated 
with the power and influence of priestly hierarchies ; the former 
is democratic, every house-master being the priest of the family 


“religion, Yet in Western Europe the power of the priest never 
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rose to anything like the height it attained in Asia. Mr. Morris 
thinks no civilized country, except China, furnishes a parallel. 
But the Carthaginians combined the entire absence of a priestly 
class with the cruelest and most bloody religion of the Old World. 
To the Aryan scorn of priestly control Mr. Morris traces their 
progress in the art of political organization, and their growth in 
freedom. Happily their tendency to localization and parochial in- 
dependence was counteracted by other forces, which have consol- 
idated the primitive village communities into compact nations. 
We think Mr. Morris hardly has done justice to some of these 
forces in his discussion of them. The special political and jural 
genius of the Roman people, the influence of Roman law both 
directly and through the laws of the Latin Church, and the influ- 
ence of the idea of Catholicism, all have rendered great services 
in the later development. ; 

Mr. Morris traces the development of Aryan speech, litera- 
ture,and philosophy, and other features of the history of the race, 
and its expanding influence through discovery, conquest, and col- 
onization in historic times, which, he contends, has been of great 
benefit to the lower races. In his conclusion he predicts for the 
Aryan race a future still grander than the past has been. He be- 
lieves that it is to attain a more complete mastery of the lower 
races, and to stamp upon them its own civilization. It will give 
them material progress, personal liberty, higher political organi- 
zation and Christian ethical standards. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to place one’s self 
in a position of a non-Aryan and criticise both history and proph- 
ecy. But Mr. Morris’s book is our family history, and we find 
ourselves prejudiced in favor of his estimates. And we are glad 
to say of our family historian that in scientific carefulness, full- 
ness of knowledge, sobriety of judgment, clearness of style, and 
sustained interest, his book is worthy of all praise. It must have 
been the outcome of long and careful study, and it fills a place in 
our literature entirely vacant, and fills it in a way which does 
credit both to his scholarship and his literary powers. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


i igen is no group of buildings in England which attracts so 

much attention on the part of Americans as do the Cathe- 
drals. Asort of condensed guide tothem has been prepared by Mr. 
E. W. Boyd, of Albany, (‘‘ English Cathedrals: their Architecture, 
Symbolism, and History.” New York: Thomas Whittaker,) 
which already has reached a third edition. Mr. Boyd begins with 
three pages on the place of Gothic in the world’s development of 
religious architecture; he proceeds with twenty pages of illus- 
trated glossary, in which the terms are treated with especial ref- 
erence to their religious symbolism; he then gives thirty-two 
pages to a very brief account of the thirty-one cathedrals. As 
will be seen, there is not much room for an expansive discussion, 
and we should expect most visitors to want more. But what is 
told is pertinent, and (we believe) avcurate. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have added to their edition of the 
novels of George Meredith his early work “ Harry Richmond” 
and the specially involved book, “ Rhoda Fleming.” We have so 
fully directed attention to these reprints that it seems unnecessary 
to further enlarge on the subject. ‘“ Harry Richmond” is one of 
the “ easiest” books on the Meredith list, while “‘ Rhoda Fleming” 
comes close to being (“‘ The Egotist” may surpass it in this way) 
the hardest. There is one thing certain in the endless Meredith 
debate and that is all these novels are entirely too long. Their 
proportions, apart from all considerations of merit, are repelling 
people who live in ths busy age. 

“The Brown Stone Boy and Other Queer People,” by Wil- 
liam Henry Bishop, (Cassell & Co.,) is a collection of agreeable 
light stories which have done service in the first instance in peri- 
odicals. There are eight stories in all, the best of them being 
‘“'The Brown Stone Boy,” “ Jerry and Clarinda,” and “A Domes- 
tic Menagerie.” Mr. Bishop has a neat and humorous style, and 
this bundle of his stories makes a pleasant summer book. 

A re-issue of some of the most popular novels of the ‘‘ No 
Name” series has been begun by Messrs. Roberts Bros. with a‘ pa- 
per” edition of * Kism >t. ” Cais was, we think, the first of the ‘‘ No 
Names,” as it certainly remains one of the best of them. It has 
very decided merit. 

“A Little Maid of Acadie,” by Marian C. L. Reeves, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), is a clever domestic story of the Canadian border, 
having a pathetic interest and showing some skill in the arts of 
construction and expression. The “little maid” seems rather a 
neglected good-for-nothing at the outset, but develops under ex- 
perience and native force of character into a personage who chal- 
lenges respect. Miss Reeves has, pussibly, too many enthusiasms, 


but her work is very sincere, and is in the main, pleasing. She 
succeeds very fairly ia giving a picture of Acadian life and manners. 





Recent issues of Cassell’s National Library are (1) ‘‘ Essays 
on Goethe ” by Thomas Carlyle. They belong to the earlier part 
of Carlyle’s career, when he looked up to the German poet with a 
reverence for his seership which he must have ceased to feel in 
later life. In all his later works such references as he makes to 
Goethe are full of respect and interest, but hardly of the hero- 
worship of these early essays. But as Prof. Morley says in the 
Introduction, the essays were a revelation to the English public, 
which as yet knew Goethe only as the author of ‘‘ Werther.” (2) 
“King Richard II.” by William Shakespeare. This is by far the 
most pathetic of the great poet’s “ Histories.” Richard is the type 
of man he sympathizes with and pities, just as Henry V. is the 
type he admires. Besides a careful historical introduction, Prof. 
Morley quotes what the contemporary poets, Langland and Gower, 
have to say of the unfortunate king. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


a peersd HOWARD GAY died at New Brighton, Staten Island, 

on the 25th inst., aged 74. He was a friend of Garrison, and one 
of the early abolitionists. From 1844 to 1857 he edited the Anti- 
Slavery Standard ; from 1862 to 1866 he was managing editor of 
the New York Tribune ; and from 1867 to 1871 he was managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. He wrote a“ Popular History of 
the United States,” and a“ Life of James Madison,” and when 
stricken with his last illness was engaged upon a biography of 
Edmund Quincy, for the American Men of Letters series. He 
was a man of mark in his prime and did an important work in 
moulding public opinion. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has been caused by the manner 
of Mr. Bond’s resignation of the librarianship of the British Mu- 
seum. Only one of Mr. Bond’s colleagues, it appears, had any 
inkling of the intended resignation. The exception was Mr. 
Maunde Thompson, keeper of the manuscripts, and the one news- 
paper to whom news of the retirement was given coupled its an- 
nouncement with the statement that Mr. Thompson would doubt- 
less be Dr. Bond’s successor. 

Samuel M. Peck, the young Southern poet, whose volume of 
verse, ‘‘Cap and Bells,” was published a few months ago, lies 
dangerously ill at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Nearly the whole edition of Mr. George Seilhamer’s “ His- 
tory of the American Theatre: Before the Revolution ” has been 
placed ; a second volume, ‘“‘ During the Revolution and After,” is 
in press and will be ready in the autumn. One-third of it is de- 
voted to the British military Thespians in Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York, and the Baltimore Company (1782-4) which 
played in New York in 1783; one-third to the history of the 
American Company in the West Indies; and the other third to 
the American drama from 1785 to 1790. ‘This epoch is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, yet no writer on the American stage has 
attempted to cover it. 

“ Fraternity ” is the title of a novel by an anonymous Welsh 
writer which will shortly be brought out by Macmillan & Co. 

William Henry Hurlbert’s new book, “ Ireland under Coer- 
cion,” will be brought out soon by that enterprising publisher of 
American books, David Douglass, of Edinburgh. 

It was an original idea of Dr. Friedrich Landmann, English 
Master in the Leipzig Commercial School, to transiate a whole 
number of the London Times newspaper as a text book for schools 
and for self-instruction in the English language. The translation, 
which includes all the advertisements, will fill about forty octavo 
pages. 

Hachette & Co., Paris, announce a translation by Lucien 
Beauyen of some of Miss Maria Edgeworth’s juvenile tales. 

Christie Murray, the English novelist, is about to publish a 
volume of poems. 

Among recent issues of Cassell’s National Library is a trans- 
lation of the two best-known of Plato’s dialogues of Socrates,— 
the ‘‘Crito”” and the “‘ Pheedo.” The translation, though an old 
one, is accurate and appreciative. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, Chinook, Creole, Gumbo, and other dia- 
lects contribute queer words to the volume of “Americanisms” 
with which Mr. Leland will follow his “‘ Dictionary of Slang, Jar- 
gon, and Cant.” The work will present songs, proverbs, and 
popular phrases, and the etymology and history of the words as 
far as they can be traced. 

A first edition of 15,000 copies was required by the Scribners 
to supply the demand for Mr. Stevenson’s latest romance, ‘‘ The 
Black Arrow.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette hears, “on good authority,” that Canon 
MacColl’s recent visits to Hawarden are not without literary sig- 
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nificance. “It is not impossible that the Canon will some day be 
called upon to edit the life and letters of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Gladstone has been going over some of his papers with his visitor.” 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard make two interesting announce- 
ments: ‘“ Mexico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive,” the joint 
work of Mrs. Mary Blake, of Boston, and Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, 
of Chicago, and “‘ Methods and Aids in Teaching Geography,” by 
Charles F. King, A. M., headmaster of the Dearborn School. 

Waterman & Amee, Cambridge, Mass., have in press a vol- 
ume of “Selections Illustrating Economic History Since the Seven 
Years’ War,” by Benjamin Rand. 

Robert Clarke & Co. have in press a new compilation by Rev. 
Dr. T. Harrison: ‘‘ Three Hundred Testimonies in Favor of Relig- 
ion and the Bible,” by distinguished men and women, including 
every President of the United States. 

Representative Ryan, of Kansas, read a resolution in Con- 
gress this week, directing the Senate and House Committees on 
Public Grounds to invite plans for a Library, cost not to exceed 
$3,000,000, from five prominent architects, and report at the next 
session. The impression had got abroad that the new Library 
building would cost from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

“ A Fortnight of Folly,” by Maurice Thompson, is announced 
by John B. Alden. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have commenced the publication of 
“Great French Writers.”” We have already referred to the pro- 
ject. There have been delays, owing to the dissatisfaction of the 
publishers with the translations as produced in England, and to 
the preparation for their purposes of entirely new versions. 

*“ Among the Theologies,” by Hiram Orcutt, LL. D., is in the 
press of Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 


“The Pioneer Newspaper Press of Kentucky ” is the title of 
a work by William Henry Perrin, to be published by John P. Mor- 
ton & Co., Louisville. 

Henry James’s novel, ‘‘ The Reverberator,” and Marion Craw- 
ford’s novel, ‘‘ With the Immortals,’’—both reprinted from Mac- 
millan—will make their appearance at once in book form. The 
Crawford story has been considerably enlarged since its production 
in serial shape. 

The widowed Empress of Germany is credited by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung with the German translation of Marco Minghetti’s 
book on “ State and Church,” which was published in 1881 with- 
out the name of the translator. Her interest in ecclesiastical 
questions, and her thoroughly liberal attitude towards them, have 
long been a matter of notoriety. The University Library at Got- 
tingen possesses a copy of the German edition, upon the flyleaf of 
which the librarian has written, ‘‘ According to the information 
given by the publisher, there is no doubt that this translation is 
the work of her Imperial Majesty, Victoria, Empress of Germany.” 

M. Octave Uzanne is engaged on a “ Dictionnaire du Bibli- 
ophile,” in addition to his generally announced “ Physiologie des 
Quais de Paris.” 

“Carpet Bag Rule in Florida” is the title of a work about to 
appear at Jacksonville, giving, it is stated, the inside workings of 
the reconstruction of civil government in that State after the close 
of the war. Its author is John Wallace, late State Senator from 
Leon county, formerly a slave, of unmixed African blood. Wal- 
lace sought freedom in the Union lines when Gen. Burnside was 
operating in North Carolina, and afterwards enlisted and fought 
on the Union side. He served for twelve years in both branches 
of the Legislature. 


The English translation of the correspondence between Vol- 
taire and the Margravine of Baireuth is a leading book of the 
hour. Messrs. Scribner & Welford have control of an edition for 
this country. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s historical work has been com- 
pleted, and will be published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
September. It is entitled “Omitted Chapters of History, dis- 
closed in the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph, Governor of 
Virginia, First Attorney-General U.8., Secretary of State.” 

We see the statement that Canon Liddon makes but slow pro- 
gress with his biography of Dr. Pusey. He is embarrassed by the 
profusion of his materials, ahd has further received a mass of cor- 
respondence between Dr. Pusey’s brother, who died recently, and 
Dr. Newman and other Tractarian leaders at Oxford. 

Two Italian writers, Filippo Mariotti and Giovanni Boglietti, 
have recently made it their task to set before their countrymen 
the merits of the German Chancellor. Mariotti, in his work enti- 
tled ‘The Political Wisdom of Count Cavour and Prince Bis- 
marck,” presents the views of the two statesmen on leading polit- 
ical questions, as embodied in their utterances, which are placed 
in juxtaposition. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


lager promptitude shown by Harpers’ Weekly in issuing its en- 
_ tire edition on Tuesday of this week, the day following the 
Chicago nominations, with a full-page portrait of Gen’! Harrison 
and a smaller cut of Mr. Morton, was doubtless the high-water 
mark of weekly illustrated journalism in the United States. 

Lippincott’s next complete novel will be Mrs. Maude Elliott’s 
“ Mammon.” 

Mr. Lester Wallack will contribute to Scribner, during the 
coming six months, several papers giving his reminiscences of his 
career as an actor and manager for half a century. 

The Photogravure Company of New York will begin soon the 
publishing of a periodical to be called Sun and Shade, illustrated 
by the finer photographic reproduction processes. 








ART NOTES. 


PROPOSITION is under discussion this week to rebuild the 
dome on Memorial Hall, the cost of the undertaking being 
estimated at $75,000. There is no question but that the building 
needs a new dome, and, for the matter of that, a new roof alto- 
gether, but who is to provide the necessary funds? The building 
was erected by the State, and money enough was spent on it to 
erect three such structures strong enough in material and work- 
manship to last forever, but it hardly served through the Centen- 
nial Exposition before beginning to show the need of repairs. It 
has been needing repairs ever since, and to keepit in anything like 
tenantable condition has proved a severe tax on the resources of 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, to whose 
use it has been devoted. The Museum certainly has no more 
money to put into this building. The funds were furnished for 
entirely different purposes and cannot properly be diverted from 
intended uses. Neither should any considerable outlay be made 
by the city or the State on accountof the Museum. The building 
is not suited for the preservation of works of art, and its location 
is so remote from the art schools and from the centre of popula- 
tion that the city does not derive half the advantages it should 
gain from the Museum’s valuable collections. The Museum 
should be provided with better and more accessible accommoda- 
tions, and then the question of dealing with Memorial Hall could 
be considered on its merits. 


Professor L. W. Miller, Principal of the Pennsylvania School 
of Industrial Art, sailed for Antwerp on the steamer Belgenland, 
last Wednesday. Professor Miller will visit the leading art 
schools of Europe, and make a careful study of the progress of art 
education, giving especial attention to instruction directed to the 
application of art to practical industries. He will also make ad- 
ditions as he finds opportunity to the Museum’s collections of ar- 
tistic treasures and examples of fine handiwork. 


As recently noted, the work of the Fairmount Park Art As- 
sociation in procuring good works of art for the adornment of the 
Park has been so successful that a movement has been inaugu- 
rated to extend the functions of the Association to include the 
public squares and streets of the city. This movement promises 
to become very popular and has already attained important pro- 
portions. Subscribing members to the number of 4386 have al- 
ready joined, and there is good ground for the expectation that 
early in the autumn this new branch of the Association will num- 
ber fully 600 members. This will give the Association funds 
enough to make an immediate beginning, and after the first prac- 
tical step it is hoped further progress will be comparatively easy. 

A monument to Horace Greeley iscontemplated in New York, 
but the project does not seem to be in judicious control. A costly 
statue has been ordered and a conspicuous place selected for it in 
the City Hall Park, near the Tribune Building, on the site of which 
Mr. Greeley passed the greater part of his laborious life. This 
would be satisfactory and gratifying if those responsible for the 
undertaking had the funds on hand to carry it through, but it ap- 
pears they unfortunately haven’t the money and do not know 
where it is to come from. Accordingly they are resorting te 
questionable devices for obtaining money, the like of which Mr. 
Greeley himself heartily condemned, and of which his surviving 
personal friends must emphatically disapprove. It must have 
caused no small degree of regret in the hearts of many worthy 
men and women to see in the public prints this week accounts of 
a sacred concert, held on Sunday evening, in aid of the Greeley 
Fund, with banjo solos, comic recitations, and burlesque persona- 
tions as leading numbers of the programme. Horace Gieeley 
was a consistent and outspoken defender of the sanctity o1 the 
Sabbath, and to have the hat passed around in his name at a Sun- 
day sing-song, is an affront to his memory that will go far to dis- 
credit the project for a monument to him among those who hold 
his name in highest honor, 
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A summer school of art is to be opened at Round Lake about 
the middle of July, under the auspices of the George West Mu- 
seum of Art and Archeology. Mr. B. R. Fitz is to be the princi- 
pal instructor. The same association—if the cumbersome and ob- 
scure title refers to an association—will also hold an exhibition of 
paintings and other works by distinguished American artists, 
This exhibition will open July 16th and continue until August 
31st. Further information may be had by addressing the agent 
of the Museum, Miss Rose Durfee, at Round Lake. 

The lamented death of Mr. T. Harrison Garrett recalls the 
fact that he was the purchaser of the Claghorn collection of 
prints,—the most complete and valuable collection in America, 
and in some respects unequaled in Europe. In the works of Sey- 
mour Haden, for example, it is the only perfect collection in ex- 
istence, as witnessed by Mr. Haden himself. In its Rembrandt 
section, too, it has impressions of several plates that are believed 
to be unique. 

A report was circulated soon after Mr. Garrett purchased the 
Claghorn collection that he intended to present it to the city of 
Baltimore together with his own collection of paintings, which 
ranked next to that of Mr. W. T. Walters, and was valued at over 
a quarter of a million dollars. What foundation there was for 
this report is not known, but in Mr. Garrett’s will there does not 
seem to be any indication of such testamentary intention. 

Mr. Eugene Vail has been honored by the reproduction of his 
salon picture in L’Jllustration, the leading illustrated weekly of 
Paris. The American artists have attracted more attention and 
received more favors in the salon this season than any other for- 
eign artists. If the feeling of hostility to Americans, said to be 
common in Parisian art circles within a few years past, is not 
greatly modified, it is, at all events, not permitted to appear in 
the awards of the present salon. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


a? the Cincinnati meeting of the American Medical Associa- 

tion, Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., read a paper 
on “Alcoholic Trance: its Medico-Legal Relations,” in which he 
maintained the view that a frequent result of drinking to excess 
was an actual insanity, incapacitating the victim for intelligent 
action, and hence relieving him of moral responsibility for acts 
committed while in such condition, just as insanity of other kinds 
does. He instanced various cases which had come under his ob- 
servation or otherwise become known to him, in which the ordi- 
nary characteristics of a man’s actions. were entirely changed by 
this “‘ alcoholic trance” while he still was able to act with appar- 
ent clearness of intention. Sometimes, he says, the effect is seen 
in an entire absence of any originality or special intention in the 
actions of the victim—the activities are apparently in the line of 
those ordinary habits of life which long use has made a second 
nature. In other cases the character is so entirely changed as to 
be unrecognizable—as in the case of a clergyman who insisted on 
riding in the cab of a locomotive, or a well-known skeptic who 
attended a prayer-meeting with apparent earnestness. In all 
these cases memory is totally lacking, and, Dr. Crothers main- 
tains, all ground for holding the individual to moral or legal ac- 
countability for his acts. He would have the courts recognize 
that inebriety is, in all cases, a disease, and one more or less af- 
fecting the mental powers; also that the state of *‘ alcoholic trance”’ 
is a condition entirely precluding moral or legal responsibility, 
and that, where it is proved to have existed at the time of the 
commission of any unlawful act, it shall be considered a bar to 
any prosecution of the individual inculpated. He urges that all 
acts of an unlawful character committed when under the influ- 
ence of liquor ehvuld be subjected to a careful study by compe- 
tent physicia;.s to determine if the element of responsibility was 
present, and finally he recommends that the State establish hos- 
pitals for the reformation of this class of persons. 

All the garrisons within the limit of the Seventh German 
Army Corps, we learn from the Medical Herald, have now been 
provided with larger samples of the new article of food which is 
in future to form the so-called “iron ration” of the men in the 
field. It is a peculiar kind of bread, in the shape of small cubes 
the size of a chocolate-drop, made of fine wheat-bread, strongly 
spiced, and calculated to keep for a long time. When taken into 
the mouth, it quickly softens, and is both palatable and nutri- 
tious. It is chiefly intended for forced marches, when there is no 
time for camping and cooking. 

Science calls attention to an interesting application of electri- 
city to mining-work in the electric road in the coal mines at 
Lykens, Penn. Electricity offers especial advantages for use at 
mines where fuel is scarce and water-power of easy access, as in 
the silver and other mines in our Western territory ; but, besides 
the decreased cost of fuel, the ease with which electric motors can 





be used in almost any position, under conditions that steam-engines 
could not meet, makes electric transmission still more valuable. 
In coal-mines the cost of fuel is, of course, a small item ; but the 
greater safety, efficiency, and flexibility of a system of electrical 
distribution, as compared with a number of steam-engines, give it 
an advantage which must soon be recognized. In the Lykens 
Valley Mines there has been used for some time an electric-motor 
car to take the place of mules for hauling cars from the mine. 
The length of the road is 6,300 feet; the weight of the locomotive, 
15,000 pounds ; the largest load it is capable of handling, 150 tons; 
the speed, 6 to 8 miles per hour. A second road on the same gen- 
eral plan is being equipped for the same company. 

The London and Northwestern Railway officials have recently 
tested the feasibility of drawing canal boats with a locomotive. A 
set of rails 18 in. wide, and about a mile in length, had been laid 
along the canal bank. On them was placed a small locomotive 
from Crewe Railway Works. When steam was up two boats were 
attached by ropes to the locomotive, which drew them along easily 
at the rate of seven miles an hour. Four boats were then attached, 
and the same speed was attained; the engine worked very 
smoothly. The experiment was, says London Engineering, deemed 
entirely successful. It is considered probable that the system will 
be given a trial on a larger scale soon with the view of substitut- 
ing it entirely for the animal-power locomotion now in use. 


The cultivation of flowers for the manufacture of perfumes 
and perfumed products, such as pomade, hair-oil, etc., forms 
quite an important industry in the southern part of France, and 
the processes used and the general features of the industry are de- 
scribed in a recent report by Consul F. H. Mason, of Marseilles. 
The principal seat of the business is at Grasse, in the Maritime 
Alps, but it is also carried on to a less extent in other districts. 
The flowers most grown are the violet and jonquil, which are 
gathered in the early spring ; roses, orange-blossoms, thyme, and 
rosemary, in the early summer ; jasmines and tuberoses in July 
and August; lavender in the early fall, and the acacia in October 
and November. The best situations are said to be those of from 
five hundred to two thousand feet altitude, as flowers grown at 
such heights have a better perfume than those grown nearer sea- 
level. The soil should be rich in lime for the best results in flower 
raising, and the plants should have plenty of water, which makes 
irrigation necessary, as the rain-fall is slight. The varieties raised 
are invariably the ordinary, old-fashioned kinds, all new varieties 
being discarded as inferior for perfume-producing purposes. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. WHISTLER’S ART WORK. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
I AM surprised to find among the Art Notes of the last number 

of THE AMERICAN which has reached me, (June 2d), the state- 
ment that “ Apart from his etchings, Mr. Whistler has not done 
work enough to entitle him to a place in the guild of artists, so 
far as the public is aware ;” and that “ he has attained a certain 
notoriety now, but there is almost nothing to perpetuate his name 
hereafter.” Every man has a right to his opinions, but not to 
misrepresent or ignore facts in order to support them. In the 
first place, in speaking of Mr. Whistler’s position in the art world, 
it is impossible to consider it apart from his etchings. Had he 
nothing else to show to his own generation and to posterity, he 
must still be ranked as the most original and clever artist of the 
day—a leader in the Guild of Artists, if any such guild exists, 
Moreover, had he never painted anything but the portrait of his 
mother, that alone would suffice to perpetuate his name until the 
end of time. The fact that he continues to exhibit it proves, if 
anything, not his unproductiveness but the great excellence of 
his work. But the writer of the Note in question seems strangely 
ignorant, for one who would speak with authority, of the great 
quantity, to say nothing of the great quality of the work Mr. 
Whistler has already produced. Few artists have been more in- 
dustrious in their day. Has this writer forgotten his portrait of 
Carlyle, his wonderful ‘“‘ White Girl?” Does he not know that, 
though Mr. Whistler has shown comparatively little in America, 
he has, year after year in London, exhibited work, the variety of 
which has only been surpassed by its excellence ? That he has con- 
tributed to exhibitions in Paris, Brussels, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, 
and that wherever—outside of London—medals and honors have 
been awarded, the highest have been received by him? ‘That he 
has revived pastel work in all English speaking countries, and 
that even in Paris his influence has been felt as strongly as that 
ot De Nittis? Personally, he may have those eccentricities which 
have led many to call him charlatan, and others to liken him to 
the good old-fashioned American bar-tender. But what have they 
to do with his art? His work, if unknown to certain art critics, 
is studied and respected by artists, Like all great men he is the 
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leader of a school ; and the position he really does hold in the art 
world is shown when, as happened but the other day, he resigned 
from the Society of British Artists, and at once all the strong and 
clever members of that Society resigned with him. ani 


London, June 13. 





THE DUTY ON TIN AND TIN-PLATE. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

Your note in your issue of to-day on the transfer of tin plate 
to the free list suggests an inquiry and a remark. 

With some little general knowledge of the mineral resources 
of the United States so far as developed, I never heard of any tin 
mine in this country until in connection with the Mills bill I saw it 
asserted there were some. Inquiry, however, failed to develop that 
any substantial quantity of tin can be mined here, and as the large 
supply used in this country is taken from mines exceptionally ex- 

ensive to work, it is fair to assume that if it could be mined in 
akota or North Carolina the world would have heard of it very 
definitely and practically long ago. 

My inquiry is whether any tin has been found in the United 
States, and if so, where, and to what extent? 

I believe heartily and entirely in protection to American in- 
dustries and can fully appreciate the propriety of a duty on tin 
plates, provided tin is on the free list as a protection to the iron 
which enters into them. Except in that view, however, I can see 
no reason why any duty should be imposed on tin plate and many 
why there should be none. It produces a large revenue which 
we want to get rid of, and the tax is borne almost entirely by the 
poorest class, which is the largest consumer of the things into 
which tin plates are made. 

The Randall bill sought to increase the duty on tin plate and 
the argument made use of in Congress to support that measure 
was that it was necessary to protect the tin mining industries in 
the United States. 

My remark is that it is just such propositions that afford the 
best arguments to the so-called tariff reformers,—Democrats and 
Free Traders. It may be entirely possible to so mislead and im- 
press members of Congress by false figures and assertions that on 
the one hand they prefer to allow the present incongruous tariff 
to stand as it is rather than disturb manufactures, or on the other, 
seek refuge in “horizontal reductions” or equally incongruous 
and ill-considered measures such as the Mills bill, to reduce the 
surplus, but the certain and thorough discussion of this subject 
between now and November next will expose many fallacies, 
and I as a Republican, as earnestly a supporter of protection 
to American manufactures as of the preservation of the Ameri- 
can Union, protest against the party committing itself to the 
defense of a mythical industry. We can, I believe, maintain and 
extend the protection of a proper tariff to the industries we have 
or can engage in, but we cannot afford to support any legisl ation 
by assertions which are false or arguments not based on facts. 

Very respectfully, 

Philadelphia, June 23. SiLas W. PETTIT. 
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THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


vie Republicans of the United States assembled by their delegates in 

national convention, pause on the threshold of their proceedings to 
honor the memory of their first great leader, the immortal champion of 
liberty and the rights of the people—Abraham Lincoln; and to cover also 
with wreaths of imperishable remembrance and gratitude the heroic names 
of later leaders who have more recently been called away from our 
councils—Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan, Conkling. May their memories 
be faithfully cherished. We also recall with our greetings and with pray- 
ers for his recovery, the name of one of our living heroes whose memory 
will be treasured in the history both of Republicans and of the Republic— 
the name of that noble soldier and a favorite child of victory—Philip H. 
Sheridan. 

In the spirit of those great leaders, and of our own devotion to human 
liberty, and with that hostility to all forms of despotism and oppression 
which is the fundamental idea of the Republican party, we send fraternal 
congratulations to our fellow Americans of Brazil upon their great act of 
emancipation, which completed the abolition of slavery throughout the two 
American continents. We earnestly hope that we may soon congratulate 
our fellow citizens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery of Home Rule 
for Ireland. 

We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the national Constitution and 
to the indissoluble union of the States; to the autonomy reserved to the 
States under the Constitution ; to the personal rights and liberties of citi- 
zens in all the States and Territories in the Union, and especially to the 
supreme and sovereign right of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or 
foreign born, white or black, to cast one free ballot in public elections, and 
to have that ballot duly counted. We hold a free and honest popular ballot 
and the just and equal representation of all the people to be the foundation 
of our Republican government and demand effective legislation to secure 
the integrity and purity of elections, which are the fountains of all public 
authority. We charge that the present Administration and the Democratic 
majority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression of the ballot by 
— nullification of the Constitution and the laws of the United 

ates. 

_ Weare uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protec- 
tion ; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the President and 
his party. They serve the interests of Europe; we will support the inter 
ests of America. We accept the issue and confidently appeal to the people 
for their judgment. The protective system must be maintained. Its aban- 
donment has always been followed by general disaster to all interests, ex- 
cept those of the usurer and the sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as 
destructive to the general business, the labor. and the farming interests of 
the country, and we heartily endorse the consistent and patriotic action of 
the Republican Representatives in Congress in opposing its passage. 

We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to place wool on 
the free list and we insist that the duties thereon shall be adjusted and 
maintained so as to furnish full and adequate protection to that industry. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduction of the national 
revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and 
burden to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts and for me- 
chanical purposes, and by such revision of the Tariff laws as will tend to 
check imports of such articles as are produced by our people, the produc- 
tion of which gives employment to our labor; and release from import 
duties those articles of foreign production (except luxuries), the like of 
which cannot be produced at home. If there shall still remain a larger 
revenue than is requisite for the wants of the government, we favor the 
entire repeal of internal taxes, rather than the surrender of any part of 
our protective system at the joint behest of the whisky trusts and the 
agents of foreign manufacturers. 

We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of foreign 
contract labor and of Chiuese labor alien to our civilization and our Consti- 
tution ; and we demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws against 
it, and favor such immediate legislation as will exclude such labor from 
our shores. 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital, organized in 
trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our 
citizens; and we recommend to Congress and the State legislaturesin their 
respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent the execution of 
all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges on their supplies or by 
anjust rates for the transportation of their products to market. 

We approve the legislation by Congress to prevent alike unjust burdens 
and unfair discriminations between the States. 

We reaflirm the policy of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to be homesteads for American citizens and settlers, not aliens, which 
the Republican party established in 1862, against the persistent opposition 
of the Democrats in Congress, which has brought our great Western domain 
into such magnificent devélopment. The restoration of unearned land 
grants t® the public domain for the use of actual settlers, which was begun 
under the administration of President Arthur, should be continued. We 
deny that the Democratic party has ever restored one acre to the people, but 
declare that by the joint action of Republicans and Democrats about 50,- 
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000,000 of acres of unearned lands originally granted for the construction 
of railroads have been restored to the public domain, in pursuance of the 
conditions inserted by the Republican party in the original grants. We 
charge the Democratic party with failure to execute the laws securing to 
settlers titles to their homesteads, and with using appropriations made for 
that purpose to harrass innocent settlers with spies and prosecutions under 
the false pretense of exposing frauds and vindicating the law. : 

The government by Congress of the territories is based upon necessity 
only, to the end that they may become States in the Union ; therefore, 
whenever the conditions of population, material resources, public intelli- 
gence and morality are such as to secure a stable local government therein, 
the people of such territories should be permitted, as a right inherent in 
them, to form for themselves Constitutions and State Governments and be 
admitted into the Union. Pending the preparation for statehood, all officers 
thereof should be selected from the bona fide residents and citizens of the 
territory whereiu they are to serve. South Dakota should of right be im- 
mediately admitted as a State in the Union under the Constitution framed 
and adopted by the people, and we heartily endorse the action of the Re- 
publican Senate in twice passing bills for her admission. The refusal of 
the Democratic House of Representatives, for partisan purposes, to favorably 
consider these bills, is a willful violation of the sacred American principle 
of local self-government and merits the condemnation of alljust men. The 
pending bills in the Senate for acts to enable the people of Washington, 
North Dakota, and Montana territories to form Constitutions and establish 
State Governments should be passed without unnecessary delay. The Re- 
publican party pledges itself to do all in its power to facilitate the admis- 
sion of the Territories of New Mexico, Wyoming, [daho, and Arizona to the 
enjoyment of self-government as States, such of them as are now qualified, 
as soon as possible, and the others as soon as they may become so. The po- 
litical power of the Mormon church in the territories as exercised in the 
past is a menace to free institutions too dangerous longer to be suffered. 
Therefore we pledge the Republican party to appropriate legislation assert- 
ing the sovereignty of the nation in all territories where the same is ques- 
tioned, and in furtherance of that end to place upon the statute books, leg- 
islation stringent enough to divorce the political from the ecclesiastical 
power, and thus stamp out the attendant wickedness of polygamy. 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its ef- 
forts to demonetize silver. 

We demand the reduction of letter postage to one cent per ounce. 

In a Republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and the offi- 
cial the servant, where no power is exercised except by the will of the peo- 
ple, it is important that the sovereign—the people—should possess intelli- 
gence. The free school is the promoter of that intelligence which is to pre- 
serve us a free nation; therefore the state or nation, or both combined, 
should support free institutions of learning sufficient to afford to every 
child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common school edu- 

ion. 

= We earnestly recommend that prompt action be taken by Congress in 
the enactment of such legislation as will best secure the rehabilitation of 
our American merchant marine, and we protest against the passage by Con- 
gress of a Free Ship bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor by lessen- 
ing the wages of those engaged in preparing materials as well as those di- 
rectly employed in our shipyards. We demand appropriations for the early 
rebuilding of our navy ; for the construction of coast fortifications and mod- 
ern ordnance and other approved means of defense for the protection of our 
defenseless harbors and cities; for the payment of just pensions to our sol- 
diers: for necessary works of national importance in the improvement of 
harbors and the channels of internal, coast-wise, and foreign commerce ; for 
the encouragement of the shipping interests of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
cific States, as well as for the payment of the maturing public debt. This 
policy will give employment to our labor, activity to our various industries, 
increase the security of our country, promote trade, open new and direct 
markets for our produce, and cheapen the cost of transportation. We affirm 
this to be far better for our country than the Democratic policy of loaning 
the Government money without interest to “ pet” banks. 

The conduct of foreign affairs by the present Administration has been 
distinguished by its inefficiency and its cowardice. Having withdrawn 
from the Senate all pending treaties effected by Republican administration 
for the removal of foreign burdens and restrictions upon our commerce and 
for its extension into better markets, it has neither effected nor proposed 
any others in their stead. Professing adherence to the Monroe Doctrine, 
it has seen with idle complacency the extension of foreign influence in 
Central America, and of foreign trade everywhere among our neighbors. It 
has refused to charter, sanction, or encourage any American organization 
for constructing the Nicaragua canal, a work of vital importance to the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, and of our national influence in Cen- 
tral and South America, and necessary for the development of trade with 
our Pacific territory, with South America, and with the islands and further 
coasts of the Pacific ocean. 

We arraign the present Democratic administration for its weak and 
unpatriotic treatment of the fisheries question, and its pusillanimous sur- 
render of the essential privileges to which our fishing vessels are entitled 
in Canadian ports under the treaty of 1818, the reciprocal maritime legisla- 
tion of 1830, and the comity of nations, and which Canadian fishing vessels 
receive in the ports of the United States. We condemn the policy of the 
present administration and the Democratic majority in Congress towards 
our fisheries as unfriendly and conspicuously unpatriotic, and as tending to 
destroy a valuable natienal industry and an indispensable resource of de- 
fense against a foreign enemy. 

The name of American applies alike to all citizens of the republic, and 
imposes upon all alike the same obligation of obedience to the laws. At the 
same time that citizenship is and must be the panoply and safeguard of him 
who wears it, and protect him whether high er low, rich or poor, in his 
civil rights, it should and must afford him protection at home and follow 
and protect him abroad in whatever land he may be on a lawful errand. 

The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884 and continue to 
adhere to the Democratic party, have deserted not only the cause of honest 





government, of sound finance, of freedom, and the purity of the ballot, but 
especially have deserted the cause of reform in the civil service. We will not 
fail to keep our pledges because they have broken theirs, or because their 
candidate has broken his. We therefore repeat our declaration of 1884, to- 
wit: “The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under the Repub- 
lican administration, should be completed by the further extension of the 
reform system already established by law, to all the grades of the service to 
which it is applicable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be ob- 
served in all executive appointments, and all laws at variance with the ob- 
ject of existing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that the 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage 
may be wisely and effectively avoided.” 

The gratitude of the nation to the defenders of the union cannot be 
measured by laws. The legislation of Congress should conform to the 
pledges made by a loyal people, and be so enlarged and extended as to pro- 
vide against the possibility that any man who honorably wore the federal 
uniform shall become an inmate of an almshouse or dependent upon pri- 
vate charity, In the presence of an overflowing treasury it would be a 
public scandal to do less for those whose valorous service preserved the gov- 
ernment. We denounce the hostile spirit shown by President Cleveland 
in his numerous vetoes of measures for pension relief, and the action of the 
Democratic House of Representatives in refusing a consideration of general 
pension legislation. 

In support of the principles herewith enunciated we invite the co- 
operation of patriotic men of all parties, and especially of all workingmen 
whose prosperity is seriously threatened by the Free Trade policy of the 
present administration. 

[Additional resolve, adopted June 25:] 

The first concern of good government is the virtue and sobriety of the 
people and the purity of their homes. The Republican party cordially 
sympathizes with all wise and well directed efforts for the promotion of 
temperance and morality. 








DRIFT. 


A VIGOROUS defense of the power of Dickens to create a gentleman has 

followed Mr. Stevenson’s charge that the great novelist was unable to 
produce a character of that type. Among the gentlemanly characters men- 
tioned are ‘‘ Pickwick,” “ Sir Leicester Dedlock,” “ Allan Woodcourt”’ and 
“Arthur Clennam.” Much depends upon one’s definition of a gentleman, 
and yet all true interpretations would certainly include some of the charac- 
ters of Dickens. 





A committee of the Italian Senate appointed to draw up a plan for the 
reorganization of that body. proposes that the members of the Senate shall 
no longer be simply nominated by the King at his discretion, but that a new 
constituency be created, embracing the highest taxed citizens, who are to 
elect _ number of individuals from among whom the sovereign is to make 
his choice. 





A Baltimore electrician has invented a method of welding steel rails by 
electricity which may be of practical value in railroad building. The ap- 
paratus is carried on a construction car, and the ends of the rails, after be- 
ing placed in position, are welded by the application of a transformed elec- 
tric current, and afterwards tempered. It is proposed to make continuous 
rails a quarter of a mile in length, with expansion joints at that interval. 





One-half of the scholarships given this year at Cornell were won by 
women. Rather curiously, too, the sholarships in question were given as 
prizes for the best records in mathematics, architecture, and botany, two 
branches at least in which the masculine mind has been held to be invin- 
cible. The examinations were impartial and the papers of the compet- 
itors are pronounced among the best that have ever been submitted. 





The message of Dr. Miguel Juarez Colman to the National Congress pre- 
sents important facts in regard to the progress of this South American Re- 
public. Argentine Republic has an area of 1,125,086 square miles, with a 
population in 1887, of 3,935,286. It has made wonderful progress in the 
building of railways. The aggregate length of railways in operation is 6,- 
306 kilometers, equal to 3,918 4-10 miles miles. These roads have carried 
within a year 7,657,406 passengers and 3,705,876 tons of freight. 

In the fourteen provinces of the republic are 2,080 schools, with 142,471 
pupils. There are 116 schools in the capital of the republic, including 24 
graduated, 56 elementary, 20 for infauts, and 16 for adults. In the 116 schools 
are 746 teachers, including 224 males and 522 females. In the national ter- 
ritories there are 42 schools, with 64 teachers and 2,998 scholars, 





A praiseworthy feature of the law just passed in New York (substitut- 
ing death by electricity for hanging, in cases of capital punishment), is the 
following clause : 

“No account of the details of any such execution, beyond the state- 
ment of the fact that such convict was on the day in question duly exe- 
cuted according to law at the prison, shall be published in any newspaper. 
Any person who shall violate or omit to comply with any provision of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.”’ 








Way RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR CouGH OR COLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 




















DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE Is 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the larvest buildings in the city, and the 
Largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


my DRY : GOODS: -- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods 








\ STREETS. 





The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XV. 
(October 22, 1887, to April 14, 1888), can be 
had upon application to the publishers of 
THE AMERICAN. P.O. Box 924, Phila- 
delphia. 





UPHOLSTERED 
New FURNITURE 
ome ad CURTAINS. 
Original | INEXPENSIVE! 
French “— 
Styles | WALRAVEN'S 
| 1105 CHESTNUT ST. 








Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 












EN ———_s 
nN 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, 85.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















The BOSTON GLOBE says of it: It is a marvel of taste 
and beauty and one cannot understand how it possibly 
can be published for such a trifling price. 


HE 
(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OF ART AND DECORATION. 





Each number contains an Etching or Photo- 
gravure by a leading artist. Upwards of 
thirty other fine illustrations and articles by 
the best foreign and American writers on art. 





50 cents a year. 25 cents a copy. 





—PUBLISHED BY— 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE 


CHESTNUT STREET COR. TWELFTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TYPEWRITER. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 








ig this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 


Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manazer. 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 





Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 
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FINANCE. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. ’ 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


etc. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
« ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





Authorized Cabital, - $5,000,000.00. 


OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 


General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
ties Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8S. HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,600,000. 





. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the rin- 


cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 


WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 181-143 8, FOURTH 8T. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFIcE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $20,115,023.49. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS EE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
abel SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 

mpany. 

e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer : 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 





Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa S. Wing. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 








CASH CAPITAL, . . « + « « «+ « « « « $800,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 


LO Sa ee ee ee . . 1,883,298.65 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . ... 461,120 10 
Total assets, Oct.1,1887, $2,844,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT. 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 

CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


Lire INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and , Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, John B. Garrett, 

George Taber, William H. Jenks, 
George Tucker Bispham, 

H. H. Burroughs, 


William H. Gaw, 
John A. Brown, Jr., B, Andrews Knight, 
William Masse Samuel B. Brown, 


Benjamin W. chards. Francis I. Gowen. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every deseri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

b rg Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
a FS Lge ood a safes -s upper 
va or $10. ms and des jo’ vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. inline ” 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


T. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a ial 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

Joun C, BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the a A 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
—— Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


oR RCEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
_ RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 


pg Charles A's 

onn J. T, arles A. S 

Clayton French, Joseph ae 
Richard Y. Cook, 


